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OLD HOMESTEADS OE GROTON. 



By a careful examiuatiou of the Indian Roll which has 
recently been published under the direction of Dr. Samuel 
A. Green, and also from a study of the first volume of the 
Proprietors' Records, together with my personal knowledge 
of the town, I have found what I believe to be the home 
estates of quite a large number of the men living in town 
within the first twenty-five years after its settlement, most 
of whom were original proprietors. The part of the Indian 
Roll from which I derived the most information is that 
relating to the laying out of the highways. This portion 
of the record is quite clear. 

The home estates of a few men living in town during the 
first half of the last century I have learned, for the most 
part, through Miss Elizabeth Farnsworth. She obtained 
the information from her grandmother Farnsworth, who was 
born at Groton in 1716, and lived in town most of her life. 

My purpose in giving the names by which many of the 
places were known in my boyhood, as well as the names of 
the present owners and occupants, is to give a clear idea to 
all, of the places designated. 

Timothy Allen was the sexton of the church during nearly, 
if not throughout, the entire period of the existence of the 
first meeting-house, which stood probably upon the high 
land between my father's barns and the road now called 
HoUis street. Mr. Allen's house was probably situated 
several rods back from the road leading from the present 
Hollis street to Martin's Pond, on the south side of the road 



and about opposite to the house now occupied b^- Thomas 
Branham. 

Ellis Barron seems to have lived on the present Boston 
road, then known as the "Bay Highway." His house was 
situated a little below what was known in my boyhood as the 
Blodgett place, but on the west side of the I'oad, about one 
half mile north of Eidge Hill Tavern. His house lot bordered 
both on the Boston road, and on the road that turns off to 
the south and runs towards the Fletcher stone quarry. 

James Blood lived probably a few rods off of the road 
which leads from the four corners at "Nod" in the river 
valley to Reedy Meadow. Mr. George D. Brigham has 
told me that in the woods a little to the north of the road 
he once found an old cellar, and I am inclined to believe 
that on that spot stood Mr. Blood's house. The record con- 
veys the impression that in early times the line of this road, 
for at least a part of the way, was somewhat farther north 
than it is now ; so it is probable that Mr. Blood's house was 
situated upon the line' of the road as it then existed. 

Joseph Blood lived on the farm now owned by Edward 
Gary, on Farmers' Row, which road then formed a poation 
of the Lancaster Highway, so called. 

Nathaniel Blood probably lived at the northern base of 
Gibbet Hill, a few rods northwest of where Andrew Spauld- 
ing's fai"m barn now stands. Mr. Blood's house was situated 
on a road long since gone and forgotten. This road left 
the present Lowell road near the house of Nathaniel Law- 
rence (now Joseph F. Hall's place), and followed along the 
western base of Gibl^et Hill, and joined the highway, now 
known as Martin's Pond road, at a point near where the 
latter road crpsses James's Brook. 

Richard Blood's home was on the farm owned and occu- 
pied by the late Captain William Shattuck, situated on the 
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road leading from the present Hollis street at the North 
Common to the river valley. The place is now unoccupied. 

Nicholas Cady, for whom the little pond at the south end 
of the village was named, lived on the farm for so many 
years owned and carried on by the late Captain Phineas G. 
Prescott. The pond was probably owned by Mr. Cady, as 
it has since and does now form a part of the estate. 

Benjamin Crisp lived on the farm known many years ago 
as the Levi Stone place, but in later years termed the John 
McGilson place. Since Mr. McGilson moved away it has 
been occupied by John E. Hills, Mrs. Mary A. Mason, and 
others. 

Samuel Davis lived in the part of the town recently 
known as the "Community." His house was on the north 
side of the community road, then a part of the Lancaster 
Highway, a few rods east of the corner where the road 
turns near the Pollard place. Mr. Davis was shot by an 
Indian while standing in his open door. 

The Benjamin Moors place, now owned by Nathan F. 
Culver, and situated on the old road to Ayer, was the home 
of William EUuee. It is possible that this man's name may 
have been Ellvee, though the former is the spelling found in 
the record. 

Matthias Farnsworth lived on the farm formerly owned by 
Ephraim Sawtell and now occupied by Henry M. Gaut. 

The house lot of James Fiske was situated on the present 
Main street, probably near where stands the house once 
owned by Nathaniel P. Smith, in later years by George W. 
Bancroft, and now owned by John E. Hodgman. 

Joseph Gilson lived on the farm which we know as the 
Ezekiel Needham place, now owned by Charles A. Murphy. 
After a careful examination of the Proprietors' Records I 
am confident that the original estate included all the land 



west of the present HoUis street which now lies common. 
The present Champney place also formed a part of Mrs 
Gilson's home estate. 

William Green lived near where Lawrence Academy is 
now situated. His home estate was on both sides of the 
main street, and extended in a northerly direction to a lino 
with the present " Meadow Koad." This road was built dur- 
ing Mr. Green's time, down to the meadow, but not across, 
for the purpose of teaming hay off of Broad Meadow. As 
the inhabitants were obliged to depend upon the low. lands 
for hay for their cattle, ready access to these lands was of 
course important to them. At about the same time the 
west end of the Meadow Road, and the road that leaves the 
road to Ayer (then called the Mill Highway), near the house 
now owned by John McGilson, were also built as far as the 
meadow, for the same purpose. 

Kev. Gershom Hobart lived near where the Baptist meet- 
ing-house stands. He was settled in Groton as the minister, 
upon the return of the inhabitants after the burning of the 
town. "All the common land near where the old meeting- 
house stood " (so reads the record) was granted to him as a 
part of his farm. This, no doubt, included the lot upon 
which my father's barns stand, and between these buildings 
and Hollis street. His farm also included all the land upon 
the northwest side of the present School street, and the west 
side of Hollis street to near the line which now divides the 
land of Joseph B. Raddin and the Champney estate. Mr. 
Hobart, it is thought, left town about the year 1705, but 
afterwards returned, and died in Groton. He originally 
owned a part of the present old burying-g'round, which he 
sold to the town for the purpose to which it has ever since 
been devoted. 

Richard Holden lived probably near where the house 



lately .occupied by John li. Bishop now stands, on the old 
road to Ayev. 

William Lakiu lived on the Walker place, so called, near 
the cemetery, now owned by John R. Southwick. His 
brother John lived near the four corners at "Nod," below 
the soapstone quarry, in the river valley, a short distance 
below the house where Michael Condon now lives. It is 
possible that in 1694, at the time the Longley family were 
killed, William's house was fortified. The records show him 
to have been an oiEcer in the local military service. These 
two men were step-sons of William Martin. 

The farm now owned by Calvin Corey, and known as' the 
Shepley place, was the home of Joseph Lawrence, and later 
one Shepley lived upon the same place. Mr. Shepley 
was living there in 1694, and was killed by the Indians in 
July of that year, at the time of the Longley massacre. It 
seems probable from the record, that William Lakin's house 
was attacked at that time, but the assault was successfully 
repelled. 

Nathaniel Lawrence originally lived on the place now 
owned by Joseph F. Hall, but subsequently bought and lived 
upon the farm at present owned by William Peabody. 

Peleg Lawr/ence lived on the Boston road, and probably 
on the farm now owned by Saniuel B. Marshall and pre- 
viously owned by Winslow P. Nudd. 

William Longley, and his father William before him, lived 
on the farm now owned by Zachariah Fitch. The memorial 
stone recently erected marks the spot where their home was 
situated. 

William Martin, sometimes called by his neighbors Good- 
man Martin, lived upon land now owned by my father, and 
known as the Shattuck place. Mr. Martin's house seems to 
have stood at the southerly base of the second and highest 
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of the three "Chestnut Hills." His house probably faced 
the pond named for him , and stood near where now are some 
of the remains of an old house taken down a few years ago. 
The spot is on the farm road, about one half mile from the 
present Martin's Pond road, but there is now nothing left to 
show exactly the situation of the house. It is probable that 
William Lakin's farm (the Walker place) was oonvej'ed to 
him by his step-father. I am inclined to the opinion that 
the fence which now divides my father's farm and John R. 
Southwick's is on the same line that separated the house lots 
of Goodman Martin and William Lakin in olden time. 

It is probable that Mr. Martin reached his house either by 
passing through his son's laud, or by leaving the road near 
where the house of Alvin C. L. Sawyer now stands, for the 
records show that in those times there was too much water 
in what we now know as Hog Swamp to admit of building 
a road there ; and Martin owned nearly all the land border- 
ing on the north side of Martin's Pond road, from his "house 
to Hollis street. 

John Nutting lived near the site of the house of the Hon. 
Daniel Needham. It is probable that some part of the land 
now occupied by Main street formed a part of Mr. Nut- 
ting's house lot, as this street from the corner at the town 
pump tOvthe corner of Elm street, near the Baptist meeting- 
house, was not built until the early part -of this century. 
Prior to that time the present Hollis street was the main 
highway, and Mr. Nutting's house no doubt faced that 
street. 

Jacob Onge lived on the Reuben Torrey place, now 
owned and occupied by Parker Fletcher. 

John Page lived on the west side of Farmers' Row, prob- 
ably nearly opposite to the present location of the house now 
owned by the heirs of the late Edmund Blood. 



It is probable that the farms of John Page and Joseph 
Blood originally comprised all the land bordering on the 
west side of Farmers' Eow, from the corner just south of 
the present Edmund Blood house to the corner of Farmers' 
Eow and the road leading to Squannacook. The latter road 
was built at an early day, as far as the river. 

Captain James Parker lived on the Dr. Amos B. Bancroft 
place, where Captain Asa S. Lawrence now lives. His 
home estate occupied both sides of the present Main street, 
the northern boundary h)eing James's Brook, probably named 
for him, and his southerly line was near, if not exactly 
upon, the line which now separates the land of George D. 
Brigham from the High School lot and the land of Andrew 
Robbins, known as the Loring estate. The southerly line 
upon the east side of the I'oad was no doubt near the present 
line which separates the Dr. Joshua Green estate' from the 
Brick Store lot. 

Captain Parker owned a large part of Half -Moon Meadow, 
and was the owner of a good deal of real estate in diiferent 
parts of the town. He was for many years the richest, and 
in all matters of a secular character, the leading man in town. 

Joseph Parker probably lived on the farm known as the 
James Farnsworth place, subsequently occupied by Charlea 
H. Waters and Isaiah M. Mansur, respectively, and is now 
the property of Prescott Lawrence. 

Daniel Pearce seems to have lived on the road leading 
from Ridge Hill Tavern to the Sandy Pond station on the 
Stony Brook Railroad. He, no doubt, lived upon the present 
Pearce place. This is the only instance of which I have 
knowledge where a place is now occupied by a person of the 
same name as the original proprietor. Whether the present 
owner of this farm is a descendant of the original owner, I 
do not know. 



Jonas Prescott came to Groton about the time of the re- 
turn of the inhabitants after the destruction of the town by 
the Indians. He came from Lancaster, where his father, 
John Prescott, resided. He lived on the Stuart J. Park 
place. His house probably stood on the knoll nearly oppo- 
site to the house of Stephen J. Woods. He was a blacksmith, 
and his shop seems to have been a little below his house, 
near the brook. The initials upon the stone which, until a 
few 3'ears ago, remained in the wall at the side of the road 
between the house of the late John G. Park and that of 
Stuart J. Park, showed that Jonas Prescott first laid the 
wall in 1680, soon after he came to Groton. This is prob- 
ably the oldest structure of any kind in town. Though it is 
known to have been relaid twice, yet no doubt some, if not 
many, of the stones now there were first placed by Jonas 
Prescott. 

Alexander Rouse lived on the Samuel Wheeler place, now 
occupied by Amos P. Carlton. 

Eiohard Sawtell, the first town clerk, lived upon the Eber 
Woods estate on the road to Ayer, now owned by John 
McGilson. 

Thomas Smith lived on the George W. Bancroft farm, 
now occupied by Frank F. Woods. 

Thomas Tarbell, senior, lived probably on the main street, 
and near where stands the house formerly owned and occu- 
pied by the late Caleb Butler. 

Thomas Tarbell, junior, lived upon the now quite famous 
Lawrence farm on Farmers' Row. 

Joshua Whitney seems to bave lived upon the farm now 
known as the Joshua Eaton place, and at present owned by 
Andrew Robbins. The record designates this as his "first 
house," and indicates that he subsequently lived in some 



other locality, which latter place I have been unable to 
ascertain. 

Eev. Samuel Willard lived near where the high-school 
house stands. He owned the land on both sides of the 
main street from the present southerly lines of George D. 
Brigham and Dr. Samuel A. Green to the Meadow Eoad on 
the west side, and on the east side of the main street to near 
the line which now separates the house lot of Charles H. 
Waters and the highway which passes by the north side of 
the Unitarian meeting-house. That portion of the western 
side of the hill upon which the old meeting-house stands, 
which is now occupied by the road last mentioned, the 
meeting-hoiise and the common, was originally the property 
of William Green. 

Mr. Willard preached in the first meeting-house during 
the entire ten years of its existence, from 1666 until it was 
destroyed by Indians on the 13th of March, 1676. Mr. 
Willard did not return to Groton to live after the destruc- 
tion of the town. He baptized Benjamin Franklin in the 
Old South meeting-house at Boston, where he was the 
minister at the time of Franklin's birth. * 

Samuel Woods seems to have lived on the present Main 
street, and on the place now owned by the estate of the late 
Stephen Stickney, and occupied by Dr. Miles Spaulding. 

Of the men living in town during the first half of the last 
century, were Benjamin Prescott, son of Jonas, and the 
father of Col. William Prescott. He lived upon the estate 
of his father, but a little further up the hill. The depression 
caused by the settling of the ground after the cellar was 
filled is now visible in the old garden spot of Stuart J. 
Park's day, just south of the house of Willard H. Giles, near 
the road. 

I have learned from Miss Farnsworth the places of resi- 
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dence of four of the daughters of Jonas Prescott. One of 
these, the wife of (probably James) Parker of the Captain 
Parker family, perhaps a son, lived upon the site of Eli el 
Shumway's house. Another, Elizabeth, married Eleazer, a 
son of William Green. They lived in the house which has 
for many years been occupied by Luther G. Osborn. This is 
probably the oldest' building in town, and it is likely that it 
was built by Eleazer Green, or by his father for him, and 
upon a part of his father's estate. Another sister was the 
wife of John Longlej', who was son of William, and was 
captured at the time when his parents and five brothers and 
sisters were lulled by Indians, but he afterwards escaped. 
They lived on the Stephen Kendall farm, now owned by 
Jackson N. Potter. Another, the wife of Benjamin Farns- 
worth, lived on the east side of the same road upon which 
the Stephen Kendall place is situated, and nearly opposite 
the house formerly occupied by the late William Kilbourn. 
Here, also, in the field, a short distance back from tlie road, 
can be seen the depression of the earth which followed the 
filling of the cellar. Miss Farnsworth says that she was 
oncQ in the house when a child, but the building was taken . 
down many years ago. She also says she has been told 
that still another of the Prescott sisters lived down back of 
the present Unitarian meeting-house, but as to the exact 
location of the house she is not informed. It is probable 
that this may have been Mrs. Samuel Parker. 

Joseph Page lived on the George Farnsworth place on 
Farmers' Eow, now occupied by Clifibrd E. Weld. 

William Tarbell, familiarly called by his neighbors Will 
Tarbell, lived on Farmers' Row, upon the farm now owned 
by the heirs of the late Osgood Putnam. He was a son of 
Thomas Tarbell, junior, and grandfather of the late Colonel 
Abel and Asa Tarbell of Squannacook. 
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These men were of the founders of our grand old town. 
Of the hardships, privations and dangers to which they and 
their families were subjected we can at this day have no 
conception ; but what they did is indeed of value, as well 
as of interest, to us all. And what did they do ? What is 
founding? The fact is simply that on each succeeding day 
they did as best they could the work of that day. The great 
majority of the good people of the present day in Groton, 
as in all well-ordered communities, are doing likewise. Who 
can tell what foundations we may even now be laying, or 
what manner of structure may be built thereon ? 
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CHAPTER I. 

FACTS ABOUT SEVERAL PERSONS AND SEVERAL THINGS. 

Miss Elizabeth Earns worth's father, known in his later 
years as Major Amos Farnsworth, was in the battle of Bunker 
Hill. He was then twenty-one years of age, and was wounded 
twice in that fight, one ball entering his arm and another 
scraping the skin off of his side. On the 10th of October, 
1880, as my minutes show, while calling upon Miss Farns- 
worth, reference was made to the theory entertained by some 
persons that General Putnam was in comjnand of the Ameri- 
can forces at this battle. I asked her what her father said of 
what he saw and did there, and if he ever intimated that any 
other than Colonel William Prescott was in command. She 
replied that her father always said that Colonel Prescott was 
the commander, and that she had never heard anjdihing to the 
contrary until recent years. She said that her father was an 
under officer, probably a non-commissioned officer. Of all 
men engaged in the battle of Bunker Hill, Major Farnsworth 
was fully as likely to know what position Colonel Prescott 
held on that day as could have been known by any other man 
there, for Major Farnsworth's father and mother were both 
own cousins to Colonel Prescott, and were cousins to each 
other, and Prescott lived only about sfeven miles from Farns- 
worth's home in what was then the District of Pepperell, but 
a part of Groton, incorporated later as a separate town. 

Miss Farnsworth stated that her father told her that when 
the ammunition was gone Prescott turned to those of his men 
who were within hearing, and said : " We have fired all our 
"powder away, and must get away the best way we can." 
And upon that the retreat commenced. Major Farnsworth 



heard his cousin mal^e this remark. He told his daughter, 
and she repeated it to me. Within an hour after this con- 
versation with Miss Farnsworth I made the minutes that are 
now the guide to my memory. 

Major Farnsworth also made the same statement to his 
daughter that we get from other sources, viz.. That when 
Colonel Prescott was leaving the field he met General Put- 
nam, and asked him why he did not come up and support 
him, to which the General replied that he "could not drive 
"the dogs along;" and Colonel Prescott said, "You should 
" have led them, General." It is well known that General 
Putnam was a very I'ough man in his manner. 

Under all the circumstances, and in view of his relation- 
ship to Colonel Prescott, it does not seem possible that 
Major Farnsworth could have been in error as to who com- 
manded at that memorable battle. 

Colonel Prescott was born in Groton, at the south end of 
the village. The site of his father's home is described on 
page 9 of my " Old Homesteads." 

Quite a number of the "Arcadian farmers " were brought to 
Groton after they were removed from Nova Scotia in 1755, and 
Miss Farnsworth once told me that one of these families lived 
upon the west side of what we now know as the old road to 
Ayer, and at the top of the hill a short distance north of No. 
2 (Moors) schoolhouse. There is now a house upon the site, 
but it is not the same building. Miss Farnsworth may have 
learned this fact from her grandmother, whom she remem- 
bered well, or perhaps even from her father, who was born 
in 1754. 

Miss Farnsworth gave me an interesting account of the 
purchase by the town of the northern portion of what we 



now know as the old burying ground, the southerly part 
having been added subsequently. 

The original purchase was made of the Rev. Gershom 
Hobart toward the end of the seventeenth or very early in 
the last century. The town neglected to pay for the land 
until Mr. Hobart became very much out of patience ; and 
though several burials had been made, he threatened that if 
the amount agreed upon were not forthcoming and the trans- 
action closed, he would proceed to plough and cultivate the 
land. This threat had no effect, and so he commenced to 
carry it into execution by ploughing, but only a few furrows 
round the outer edge of the ground were required to bring 
the town to terms, and the money was paid. Mr. Hobart, 
as the minister, had more or less trouble with the people, 
and the ill feeling that prevailed on both sides no doubt had 
its influence in this matter. Miss Farnsworth said that when 
she was a child there were ridges noticeable round the out- 
side of the burying ground, that were said to be the remains 
of Mr. Hobart's furrows. 

Miss Farnsworth once told me that she remembered, when 
a child, her grandmother, Lydia Longley Farnsworth, had an 
old pin cushion which she told her was a gift received when 
a young girl from her aunt, Lydia Longley, who was in the 
convent of Notre Dame at Montreal. Mrs. Farnsworth told 
her granddaughter that having been named for her aunt, that 
lady sent little gifts from time to time during her childhood. 

Lydia Longley was the oldest of the children of William 
Longley, taken captive in 1694 by Indians and carried to 
Canada. The site of their home is marked by the tablet near 
the house of Zachariah Fitch. The sad story of the fate 
of the unfortunate family has been often told. Mrs. Farns- 



worth's father, John Longley, was captured at the same time, 
but escaped after a few years and returned to Groton. 

Lydia remained in Montreal, was converted to the Roman 
Catholic faith, and on Tuesday, April 24, 1696, was bap- 
tized. She remained in the convent above referred to the rest 
of her life, and Mrs. Farnsworth never saw her. In August, 
1880, being at Montreal, I went to the house of the parish 
priest of the parish of Notre Dame, and there saw the origi- 
nal record of the baptism of Lydia Longley, to which her 
signature was attached. The record was of course in the 
French language, but I secured a certified copy, and also a 
translation of the copy, besides a tracing of the signature. 

At the time of the Indian assault upon the Longley family, 
father, mother, and five children were killed, and Miss Farns- 
worth said she always understood that one other person, an 
inmate of the house but not a member of the family, was 
killed also, making eight in all. They were laid in one 
grave and upon the premises. Until within about fifty years 
the mound was carefully preserved, but all trace of it has 
now disappeared. I have, however, taken some pains to 
ascertain exactly where it was, and will give the result of my 
investigation. 

Mr. Abel Lawrence, of Groton, lived upon the same farm 
when a boy, and he says that he remembers sitting upon 
the mound many times. In December, 1881, I went with 
Mr. Lawrence to the place and asked him to locate the 
grave according to the best of his memory. His father and 
grandfather both had lived there, and he says that the 
latter set out an apple tree to mark the spot. Mr. Lawrence 
remembers the tree, and says that it never bore fruit. He 
indicated the place where the apple tree stood, and we then 
ran the following lines : Measure from the centre of the front 
of the Longley monument in a straight line toward the road. 



17 feet 8 inches, then make a right angle north, run a line 
52 feet and you reach the place where the tree stood. This 
spot is 81 feet 9 inches from the fence along the road in a 
straight line. A sister of Mr. Lawrence is of the same 
opinion as to the location of the grave. 

Miss Farnsworth once told me that she had been a reader 
of the newspapers since the beginning of this century, and 
that she used to read aloud to her parents the accounts of 
the campaigns of the first Napoleon before the battle of Wa- 
terloo. She said that her father, in those days, subscribed 
for the only paper that was taken by any one between the 
villages of Shirley and Groton ; and it was but a weekly, as 
daily papers are of comparatively recent origin. 

Miss Farnsworth gave me an interesting account of the 
death of her grandfather, Amos Farnsworth, senior, and his 
son Benjamin, who were drowned in the Nashua river the 
5th of December, 1775. She said that Mr. Farnsworth had 
sheep in pasture upon his island, now owned by Hon. Daniel 
Needham. It was thought they attempted to take the sheep 
from the island, one or two at a time in a boat, as winter 
was at hand, but no other person was with them. The 
supposition was that they bound the animals, placed them 
in the boat, and started for the main land, and that they were 
upset by the struggling of the sheep. Men at a distance 
heard Mr. Farnsworth call to his son in an encouraging man- 
ner to keep calm, for he was coming. The men feared that 
there was trouble, and hurried to the bank of the river, but 
when they arrived both had gone down. The remains of 
Benjamin were soon found, but the body of Mr. Farnsworth 
was not recovered when the river froze. As soon as spring 
opened, his son. Miss Farnsworth's father, walked down the 
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river to see if the body had been washed ashore. "When he 
saw anything on the opposite bank, and was in doubt what 
it might be, he would throw a stone over, and usually could 
tell by the sound what it was. He went on thus to near 
where the HoUis railroad depot now stands, where he found 
the remains. The body had been carried by the current not 
less than ten miles. This experience, together with the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill, which occurred in June preceding, made 
an eventful year for Major Farnsworth, then but twenty-one 
years old. 

The home of Amos Farnsworth, senior, was just below 
the present site of Charles H. Joy's barn, on the same side 
of the road to Shirley, and his farm extended back to the 
river. The house, now occupied by Mr. Joy's foreman, was 
built under the supervision of Miss Elizabeth Farnsworth in 
the year 1834, before the death of her father, but after he 
was an old man. Major Farnsworth had previously occupied 
the old house just described. The house that now stands 
below Mr. Joy's barn was built for and occupied by Luke, a 
brother of Miss Elizabeth. 

The island which I have described was originally attached 
to the main land on the east side of the river, and the whole 
was known as " The Neck," the river making a great bend 
and flowing through the channel which we now call " Dead 
River," and which is about seven-eighths of a mile in length. 
As a result of the constant wearing of the land of the neck 
by the tendency of the river to make a straight course, the 
water finally broke through, leaving the western end of the 
neck as an island between the old channel on the west and 
the present main stream on the east. There is reason to 
suppose that this action of the waters occurred in the winter 
of 1750. 



CHAPTER II. 

COKRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

Upon farther investigation, I find that I was mistaken in 
my statement found on page 2 of my pamphlet entitled " Old 
Homesteads of Groton, Massachusetts," where I give the 
place of residence of Ellis Barron. It seems that he must 
have lived at the south end of the village, and probably upon 
the Stuart J. Park place, now owned by Francis F. Woods. 
It is a fact, as I state on page 8 of the above-named pam- 
phlet, that Jonas Prescott lived upon this estate, but that was 
not until the return of the inhabitants after the destruction 
of the town by the Indians, which occurred March 13, 1676. 
But Ellis Barron's lands were granted to him in the year 
1666 ; and after the burning of the town he returned to 
Watertown, from whence he originally came. 

James Knop probably lived on the present Main street, 
and near where the house of the late John G. Park stands. 
This land was granted to Knop in 1669. The house lots of 
Knop and Barron were both bounded on the east by the 
highway and west by Broad Meadow End, which was the 
south end of that meadow. 

I have not mentioned James Knop's home in either of my 
previous publications, for though I have examined the de- 
scription of his lands repeatedly, it was not until recently 
that I was able to decide where he lived. 

In connection with my account of the home of James Blood 
on page 2 of " Old Homesteads," I will state that since that 
pamphlet was written I have been with Mr. George D. Brig- 
ham to the old cellar to which I have there referred. We 
left the present road at the eastern end of the narrow cut 
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through which the road passes, and went into the woods in a 
direction about due north, and for a distance not exceeding 
a quarter of a mile, where we found an old cellar, which I 
firmly believe belonged to the house of James Blood. 

I would coiTcct what I say on the last-named page ^of the 
same pamphlet in regard to the residence of Nathaniel Blood, 
by stating that he probably lived on the west side of Gibbet 
Hill, near its base and about one-eighth of a mile west of the 
barn formerly owned by Andrew Spaulding, and now the 
property of Hon. Daniel Needham. Traces of a cellar are 
still to be seen, and I am informed by those older than my- 
self that forty years ago the cellar was plainly visible. 

In connection with the house which has for many years 
been occupied by Luther G. Osborn, I can state, in addition 
to what I have said of it on page 10 of " Old Homesteads," 
that I was informed by Miss Elizabeth Farnsworth that 
Eleazer Green built it when he was about to take as his wife 
Elizabeth, a daughter of Jonas Prescott and a sister of Ben- 
jamin, the father of Colonel William Prescott. The house 
stands upon land originally owned by William Green, the 
father of Eleazer, who lived near where Lawrence Academy 
stands, as mentioned on page 4 of "Old liomesteads," and 
owned land upon both sides of the great road. I do not 
find in what year the marriage took place, but I do find that 
their first child was born in January, 1696. It thus appears 
that this, the oldest house in Groton, as I believe, was prob- 
ably built a year or two before that time, perhaps about the 
year 1694. It has recently been sold and will soon be moved 
to another site. 

The next oldest house in town is probably the one now 
owned by Charles B. Baldwin, which stands next north of 
the house of Andrew Spaulding on Hollis street. It has un- 
dergone extensive repairs, and the additions on the north 
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side, as well as the piazza, have been built within compara- 
tively recent years, but some portion of the house was first 
erected in the year 1706. In the early days religious teach- 
ing was maintained at the public expense, and not by socie- 
ties as now, and this house was built by the town for a par- 
sonage. The vote providing for its construction is found in 
the Indian Roll. The vote provided for a lean-to eleven feet 
wide, to extend the entire length of the north side of the 
house, but this has long since disappeared. The dimensions 
for the building are set forth in the vote, and the width there 
given varies but little from that of the present house. Its 
length, however, is several feet more than was provided for 
originally. The town also voted to build a small barn with 
the house. The meeting house, the second built in town, 
then stood upon the common near where the Chaplin school 
is now situated. 

On page 10 of my " Old Homesteads " I give the place 
where stood early in the last century, and for more than one 
hundred years later, the house originally owned by Benjamin 
Farnswoi-th. Clifford E. Weld built a farm house there a 
few years ago, and he found an old well, which now comes 
in the cellar of this new house. Mr. George D. Brigham 
remembers the old house, and says that this is the well which 
belonged to it. 

Again in the same pamphlet, and on page 10 thereof, I 
refer to the home of John Longley as being the so-called 
Stephen Kendall place. Jackson N. Potter sold the house 
not long ago, and a large part of the farm, to the Groton 
School. After the purchase, Charles F. Peabody, while en- 
gaged in repairing the house, found indications of great age. 
Amono- other evidences he found laths fastened with wooden 
pins instead of nails, notably in the north front room. I am, 
in view of these facts, of the opinion that some portion at 
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least of this house was built by John Longley. He was great- 
grandfather of the late Miss Elizabeth Farnsworth, and his 
daughter Lydia, Miss Farnsworth's grandmother, was born 
on that place in 1716, and it seems not unlikely that she may 
have first seen the light within these very walls. 

General Henry Woods, who was major of Colonel William 
Prescott's regiment at the battle of Bunker Hill, lived on the 
great road, within the limits of Pepperell. The house is still 
standing, a short distance back from the road, on the east 
side thereof and nearly opposite to the building known as 
the Coburn brick tavern. 

Caleb Woods, a brother of General Henry Woods, and 
later his son Caleb, lived at the east part of the town, near 
the crotch of the roads about a quarter of a mile east of the 
house where George W. Woodward now lives. The cellar 
can still be seen on the west side of the road leading north. 
Tub Meadow, which is a short distance east of Mr. Wood- 
ward's house and on the same side of the road, was formerly 
a part of the Caleb Woods farm. This farm was at one time 
within the limits of Dunstable, but when the line between 
the two towns was straightened, toward the end of the last 
century, this place was brought into Groton. Noah Woods, 
now of Fitchburg but formerly of Bangor, Maine, is a grand- 
son of Caleb Woods, senior. 

The farm near Baddacook pond known as the John Sawtell 
place and now owned and occupied by Arthur W. Shattuck, 
was, many years ago, the home of Joseph Bennett. A story 
is told of a very strange experience through which Mr. Ben- 
nett passed. It is narrated that on one occasion he started 
in the small hours of the morning with a load of produce 
which he intended to carry to Charlestown. As he proceeded 
along the road he became impressed with the feeling that 
something was wrong at home, and so strong did that im- 
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pression become that upon reaching Bedford he resolved to 
return. Upon his arrival he found that his house had been 
destroyed by fire. It was so early in the morning that the 
family were still sleeping. Most of them escaped, but the 
youngest child, Kate, was burned to death. This occurred 
in the autumn of 1811, and the present house was built by 
Mr. Bennett, probably in the following year, to replace the 
one destroyed. Joseph Bennett was Captain Asa S. Law- 
rence's maternal grandfather. 



In connection with the home of the old sexton, Timothy 
Allen, described on pages 1 and 2 of "Old Homesteads," I 
would, say that my father has told me recently that since he 
bought the land, now many years ago, he filled in a well 
there. The place where the well was situated is still visible, 
and is just at the edge of the hard land close by Little Half- 
Moon Meadow, and at some distance back from Martin's Pond 
road. This would indicate that Mr. Allen's house was situ- 
ated a few rods farther east than I described it in my former 
pamphlet, but back from the road, as there stated. The 
well above described probably belonged to Timothy Allen's 
house, for it was not in a place where it could be of any 
use in later years, so far as is known. 

On page 7 of my pamphlet entitled " Old Highways and 
Landmarks of Groton, Massachusetts," where I mention a 
road that passed along the eastern base of the hill upon 
which my father's barns stand, it would be more accurate to 
say the southern base of the hill. 

On page 11 of " Old Highways and Landmarks " I refer 
to the old mill, which was the first grist mill of which we 
have knowledge. Jonas Prescott run the mill, though it 
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was built by his father, John Prescott, of Lancaster. Jonas 
was at the time a young man. Jonas Prescott afterward 
moved to Groton village. On page 8 of my "Old Home- 
steads " I describe the situation of his house. 

In describing the location of the old mill definitely, I 
would state that it was on Nonacoicus brook, a short dis- 
tance west of the road from Ayer to Harvard, and within 
the present limits of Harvard. There is a mill now on or 
near the old site where glue is manufactured. 

I am indebted to Mrs. Sarah (Capell) Gilson for the fol- 
lowing information in regard to the mills in Groton owned 
and run by her father, John Capell. He came to town in 
1793, and Mrs. Gilson was born in Groton in November of 
that year. Mr. Capell purchased saw and grist mills that 
stood upon the present site of Messrs. Tileston & HoUings- 
worth's paper mills. He bought with the property a one- 
story house which was then old. The original purchase was 
made in company with a man named Cook, who subsequently 
sold his interest to Mr. Capell. Mrs. Gilson says that the 
mills were not new at the time her father bought them, but 
of whom the purchase was made she does not know. 

Mrs. Gilson well remembers the death of General Wash- 
ington, which occurred in December, 1799, and she says that 
at that time they were living in the old house, but that her 
father was then building a new one, and they moved into it 
soon after. That new house is the one now standing oppo- 
site to the paper mills and on the corner of the great road 
and the Nod road. This house, then, is just about as old as 
this century. 

Until 1823 the Nod road intersected with the great road 
a short distance south of this present Capell house above 
described, so that in old times Mr. Capell's house and mills 
were all in his grounds together, with no road between them. 
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The great road, however, crossed the river then in the same 
place as now, and the bridge was known as Capell's bridge. 

Near where the Nod road crosses Nod brook, a short dis- 
tance east of the paper mills and south of the road, can now 
be seen traces of the old road as it existed up to 1823. The 
location of the road from this point to the four corners at 
Nod does not seem to have been changed. 

Dr. Oliver Prescott, senior, lived where the house of the 
late John B. Sanderson stands, which is now owned by- 
Parker Fletcher. In the evening of the first day of Feb- 
ruary, 1815, the house was entirely consumed by fire. It 
had previously, however, passed out of the hands of Dr. 
Prescott's family. At the time it was burned it was owned 
by one John Wethered, and was set on fire in the upper 
story by a servant of the family. Though a wooden build- 
ing, its destruction was remarkably slow, occupying several 
hours. After all the furniture had been removed, the house 
was dismantled by taking out the doors, windows, &c. 
Lieutenant William Bancroft, who then owned the old John 
J. Graves place on Farmers' Row, now the property of the 
Groton School, was about to build the house at present occu- 
pied by the foreman of the school. These doors and win- 
dows were sold at auction, and Lieutenant Bancroft bought 
a part, if not all of them, for his new house, and it is not 
improbable that some of them still remain. 

The ruins of the Prescott house stood for a number of 
years, until the present dwelling was built by Miss Susan 
Prescott, a daughter of Judge James and a great niece of 
Dr. Oliver and Colonel William Prescott. She there kept 
a boarding-school for young ladies. 

The burning of the Prescott house was the event that first 
put it in the minds of citizens to form the old Fire Club, 
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which was organized only a few days after, on February 4, 
1815. 

The house now owned by Lawrence Academy and situated 
south of the school building was built by James Brazer, 
Esq., about the year 1802. The house that preceded this 
upon the same site was burned in January of that year. 
The town had no conveniences for extinguishing fires, the 
weather was very cold, and the house was entirely destroyed. 
Loammi Baldwin, junior, a son of the distinguished engineer, 
was then studying law in Groton. He went to the fire, and 
seeing the need of an engine, concluded that he could build 
one. He did most of the work in the cabinet shop of Jona- 
than Loring, the iron work being done in the blacksmith 
shop opposite. Mr. Loring's shop stood about where William 
H. Bruce's drug store is situated. He there had the use of 
wood-working tools. This same engine, known as " Torrent 
No. 1," has lasted from the year 1802 until now, and has 
done great service at fires within recent years. It is at 
present kept at "West Groton, and is the only engine there, 
except the fire apparatus at the leather-board mill. 

Young Baldwin boarded with Dr. Oliver Prescott, senior, 
and in the house previously described. Mrs. Prescott was 
a cousin of his father. Miss Elizabeth Farnsworth told me 
that she remembered the young man well. He dropped the 
law and followed in the footsteps of his father, in which pro- 
fession he, too, became distinguished. Baldwin studied law 
in the office of the Hon. Timothy Bigelow. This distin- 
guished lawyer, together with Hon. Samuel Dana, had his 
office in a small building that stood near the present site of 
my father's dwelling, but now forms the southerly half of 
the house near the railroad station which has a brick base- 
ment. After the above-named tenants had left the build- 
ing, it was occupied by Hon. Luther Lawrence as a law 
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oflSce, later by Dr. Amos Bancroft, a leading physician in 
Groton, and his son, Dr. Amos B. Bancroft, used it for the 
same purpose. He built and occupied the house where Cap- 
tain Asa S. Lawrence lives. The old office was moved to 
the place where it now stands more than thirty years ago. 



The great road, in the north part of the village, was 
straightened in the year 1797, or in any event soon after that 
time, for in book No. 5, page 152, of the town records there 
appears a report of a committee who had arranged with Cap- 
tain Jephtha Richardson to let the town have a certain part 
of his lands situated where the main street now is and be- 
tween the present site of the Calvin Childs blacksmith shop, 
now occupied by Thomas Bywater, and the house of Miss 
Harriet Hemenway. In exchange for this Captain Richard- 
son was to have the land then used for the road, near 
the south side of the old graveyard. This report was sub- 
mitted to a town meeting held in May, 1797. Up to that 
time the main road, after crossing James' Brook, was the 
present HoUis street to a point near where the house of 
Zara Patch now stands ; it then passed near the south 
side of the burying ground, coming close to the pres- 
ent site of Miss Hemenway's house, and it was so located 
that the house now owned by Mrs. Lydia Hodgman fronted 
upon it. The old road then kept upon the high land a shoi-t 
distance west of the present highway to a point nearly oppo- 
site to where Deacon William Livermore lives, where the 
road was the same as it now is. The original main road of two 
hundred years ago, however, was the present Hollis street 
in its entire length, and so on to the river, where the village 
of East Pepperell is now situated. The location of the great 
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road south of James' Brook has been changed but a very- 
little since the beginning of the town. 

The land for the present main road between the corner of 
Main and Hollis streets and a point near the blacksmith's 
shop above mentioned was taken from the estate of Samuel 
Tarbell, who had died a short time before the improvement 
was made. His house stood where the store of the late 
Thomas K. Stevens, now occupied by Messrs. William J. 
Boynton & Son, stands, and his barn was the main part of 
the present barn of Colonel Daniel Needham that joins his 
house, though it is hardly necessary to state that Colonel 
Needham's house did not then exist. So that the new road 
was built through Mr. Tarbell's dooryard and between his 
house and barn. The Tarbell house now stands on the south 
side of Court street and is owned by Frank L. Blood. 

The late Charles Woolley, of Waltham, but formerly of 
Groton, once gave me an interesting account of Samuel 
Tarbell. He said that Mr. Tarbell joined the British army 
during the Revolutionary war, and as a result all his real 
estate in Groton was confiscated except his house above de- 
scribed and twentj'-four acres of land about the house. 
Under these circumstances it is perhaps not strange that Mr. 
Tarbell did not entertain the kindest of feelings toward his 
fellow-townsmen, who probably had very little sympathy for 
him. The subject of straightening the road was agitated 
for some time before the improvement was made and befofe 
the death of Mr. Tarbell, and it was said that he threatened 
to shoot the first man who attempted to take down his fence 
for the purpose of building the new road ; but as he passed 
away before the final day came, we are not permitted to 
know whether he would have carried his threat into execu- 
tion. 
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To -whose clear recollection of persons long since passed a-way, and of 
events tvhick occurred even before the birth of most per- 
sons now living, I am indebted for muck 
valuable information relating to the 
early history of the town, 
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CHAPTER I. 

OLD HIGHWAYS. 

From an examination of the records I find that there are 
many miles of road now in use in Groton, that were laid out 
two hundred years ago or more. 

Hollis street from the first meeting-house, or near the 
present site of my father's barns, south and to its intersection 
with Main street, the latter south of the corner of Hollis, and 
the Boston road certainly as far as the present site of Ridge 
Hill Tavern, seem to have constituted the main, and no doubt 
the original highway of the town. This piece of road appears 
to have been in existence before the twenty-third of June, 
1662, the date of the first record of which we have knowl- 
edge, for I find no account of its being laid out. I am also 
firmly of the opinion that fully twelve families, or nearly one- 
quarter of the inhabitants, were living upon this section of 
road within the first twenty-five years after the settlement of 
the town. This latter fact, which an examination of my 
pamphlet upon the Old Homesteads of Groton will show, 
seems to be very good proof that this road has existed in the 
main as it now exists, from the very beginning. The present 
Boston road was originally known as the Bay highway, 
because it led to Massachusetts Bay. 

Onr first settlers laid out many of the highways six rods in 
width, and hardly any were less than four rods. Hollis street 
in many places, especially near the Ghampney phice, and 
Main street and the Boston road, still bear the marks of this 
elaborate beginning. 
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The road now known as Chicopee Eow has been in use 
fully two centuries ; also the highway running from the 
cemetery as far as the Nashua River, at the present village of 
East Pepperell (Babbitassett). All this latter territory has 
been included within the limits of Grroton, since the memory 
of the present generation. This road appears to have been 
built in three sections, and at three different times. It was 
first laid out from the present Hollis street to the house of 
William Longley, the father of William Longley in memory of 
whose family the monument upon the farm of Zachariah Fitch 
was erected. But father and son both occupied the same 
farm. Tlie road was next extended as far as the four corners 
at the foot of the hill north of the house of Zachariah Fitch, 
and these four corners were then formed, for the road from 
the four corners at " Nod " to Keedy Meadow seems to have 
been built before the time that the road was extended beyond 
William Longley's house, and the section between the four 
corners first mentioned and the river at East Pepperell was 
built subsequently, but at an early period. 

The present Martin's Pond road from the corner of Hollis 
street to the north side of Baddacook Pond, is probably one 
of the very oldest highways in town. It led from the old 
meeting-house to the region called in the records Baddacook 
Woods. When this road was first built the end near the 
meeting-house was fenced, and bars had to be taken down 
whenever a team passed. 

The road leading from Hollis street, near the house of 
Charles A. Murphy, was laid out first as far as the house then 
occupied by Richard Blood, which was, no doubt, near the 
site of the house known as the Captain William Shattu(!k 
place, now unoccupied. This road cut through the farm of 



Joseph Gilson, who lived near the site of the present house 
of Charles A. Murphy. Mr. Murphy's recent purchase of the 
Champney place probably reunites, in a nieasure at least, the 
original estate of Joseph Gilson. The lower portion of this 
road, from the house of Richard Blood to the four corners 
at " Nod," and also the road from Nod to Reedy Meadow, 
were not laid out until a few years later at least than the road 
between Mr. Murphy's and the Captain Shattuck place. 
There seem to have been paths only at first from the house 
of Richard Blood to that of John Lakin, and thence to 
James Blood's, which latter two men lived near the four 
corners and upon the road from JN od to Reedy Meadow respect- 
ively. I am satisfied that my statement in regard to these 
two latter roads is substantially correct, and thus the theory 
is dispelled that the. first meeting-house was originally at 
Nod — for it seems probable that, as our early settlers had 
roads elsewhere, they would certainly have had one leading 
to their meeting-house. 

What was known in my boyhood as the Break-neck road, 
leading from the East Pepperell road, near the house of 
Amos P. Carlton, to the Captain William Shattuck place 
before mentioned, is an old highway. 

Among the very early roads was one which seems to have 
been a semi-private way. This left Hollis street, near the 
present site of my father's farm-houses, and passed along the 
eastern base of the hill upon which his barns are situated. 
This road seems to have been built originally for the accom- 
modation of Timothy Cooper, who appears to have owned a 
piece of land bordering on the west side of Martin's Pond 
road, and running back toward Half-moon Meadow. At a 
later period Timothy Allen, the first sexton of the town, seems 



to have had his house upon this lot. What I believe to be a 
portion of this old cross-road is still in existence and used by 
my father as a farm road. It was fenced at its junction with 
the present Hollis street, as in the case of Martin's Pond road. 

The roads at present known as School, Elm, and Pleasant 
streets from the corner of Elm to Farmers' Row, the last 
named road in its entire length, and the road passing through 
the Community, as far as the house on the Pollard place, all 
seem to have formed a part of the Lancaster highway, and 
are probably more than two hundred years old. Instead of 
making the two turns, one at the Pollard place and the other 
at the Major Amos Farnsworth place, (now owned by Solo- 
mon Achorn,) as it does now, the road ran directly down to 
the Nashua River from near the site of the Pollard house. 
It then ran up tlie right bank of the stream, crossed by a 
ford about a mile above the present site of Page's Bridge, 
and BO on to Lancaster. 

The late Elizabeth Farnsworth is my authority upon the 
location of the Lancaster highway. Her grandfather Farns- 
worth, as well as her father, lived upon the farm now owned 
by Solomon Achorn. The old house occupied by her grand- 
parents, however, stood just below the present site of Mr. 
Achorn's barn. Miss Farnsworth's grandmother she well 
remembered, and the former lady recollected well the old 
highway. From the foregoing statement as to the situation 
of the old Farnsworth house, it is obvious that it stood back 
from the old road just about the distance from the present 
barn of Mr. Achorn to the Pollard house. Miss Farnsworth's 
grandmother gave her an interesting account of the difficulty 
experienced by her husband, in several successive town-meet- 
ings, of convincing the citizens that it was their duty to 



change the course of the Lancaster high>vay so that it should 
pass his door. The peculiar elbow in the road at present, is 
proof of the success of his efforts. A most casual observa- 
tion shows that the town finally built about one-half mile of 
new and indirect road in place of a direct one, for the single 
purpose of passing one man's house. Those of us who are 
familiar with the exciting town-meeting debates of the present 
day, can easily imagine the warm discussions upon this propo- 
sition, the success of which speaks well for Mr. Farnsworth's 
will and determination. 

A perusal of the foregoing pages shows the great impor- 
tance which the early settlers in our New England towns 
placed upon their house of worship. It was to them the 
centre of all things. 

The first meeting-house probably stood upon the high land 
now belonging to my father, between his barns and Hollis 
street, and it is evident that most of the roads thus far 
described, radiated, as it were, from this central point. In 
fact most of the votes for laying out these roads, as they 
are found recorded, begin thus : " Beginning at the meeting- 
house," &c. 

Until comparatively recent years the meeting-house in a 
small New England town was the only public building, except 
the district school-house, which was not large, and thus unfit 
for any but small gatherings. And. the meeting-house was 
the place for holding town, and other meetings. Our present 
town-house was the first building ever erected or owned by 
the town for the ordinary purposes of a town hall, and this 
building dates back only to November, 1859. Before that 
time a large room under the old (Unitarian) meeting-house 
was used for town-meetings, and known as the town hall. 
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Liberty Hall, which was situated upon the site at present 
occupied by the store u£ Thomas K. Stevens, though private 
property, could be hired for public purposes. 

The New England Puritans adhered to the policy of sup- 
porting the church with the public funds, and the meeting- 
houses were originally built and the churches supported with 
the town money. This being the case the meeting-houses 
were public property, and could be used for such purposes as 
the town might choose. 

Thei'e was, no doubt, always a road from the main street 
as far as the house now owned by Joseph F. Hall, for in the 
very early days of the town that farm was occupied by 
Nathaniel Lawrence, an ancestor of Amos and Abbott Law- 
rence, who subsequently bought the farm now owned by 
William Peabody, upon which latter place Abbott Lawrence's 
father and grandfather were both born. The road to 
Nathaniel Lawrence's first house may have been the same 
which now passes the south side of the Unitarian meeting- 
house, but this is not certain; it may have left the main 
street farther north, near where the hotel stands. 

In early times there was a road, long since discontinued, 
which left the present Lowell road near the house of 
Nathaniel Lawrence, (the Joseph F. Hall place,) and followed 
along the western base of Gibbet Hill until it connected 
with the Martin's Pond road near where the latter crosses 
James's Brook. There seems to have been but one house 
upon this highway, and that was the home of Nathaniel 
Blood. 

The road now known as Love Lane, and its extension east 
as far as Brown Loaf, is a very old highway. Though the 
Lowell road east of Joseph F. Hall's house is very old. 
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at least for several miles, it does not appear to have been 
built for some time after the settlement of the town. 

The Broad Meadow road, which leaves Main street be- 
tween the houses of Charles Gerrish and of the late Ben- 
jamin P. Dix, is very old until it reaches the meadow, and 
so is also the west end of the same highway from Farmers' 
Kow to the meadow, but the early settlers did not incur the 
expense of bnilding roads upon soft meadow land, if it could 
be avoided ; and in this case it was not necessary, for the 
records make it evident that the east end at least, of this 
road, was built originally to enable the farmers to get hay 
from Broad Meadow. It may have been for the same reason 
that the west end was laid out, but in the latter case the 
object, in part at least, might have been to provide Joseph 
Parker with means of going to Farmers' E.ow, then the 
Lancaster highway, which was his only way of getting from 
his home. His house seems to have stood upon the James 
Farnsworth place, now owned by Prescott Lawernce. 

The road called in the records the Mill highway is no 
other than the section of the present road from Groton 
to Ayer, between the corner near the residence of the late 
John G. Park and the corner of the Ayer and Harvard 
roads, a short distance south of the present house of Sumner 
Graves, in Ayer. The old road beyond this latter point 
is the present Harvard road. This highway was built to 
enable the inhabitants of Groton to go to their grist-mill, 
which was upon the stream near the present Harvard town 
farm. This was indeed a long distance to go to mill 
through an Indian country, but as all the machinery, in- 
oliiding the mill-stones, had to be imported, a mill was a 
very expensive thing to build and maintain, in proportion 
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to the resources available for the purpose. Because of 
these facts, it was probably thought necessary that the 
building should be so situated as to accommodate as many 
persons as possible, and it is likely that by having it where 
thej did, some of the inhabitants of Lancaster could avail 
themselves of its benefits. The town of Harvard was not 
then in existence, and the mill was within the limits of 
Groton. 

The Mill highway, as originally laid out, was six rods wide, 
except the section along by the hill upon which the houses of 
William Peabody and Charles Jacobs stand, as far as the 
crossing of James's Brook, near the house of Henry M. Gaut. 
This part of the road was but four rods wide, because of the 
fact that the hill came so near to the valley of James's Brook 
as to render a wider way impracticable. Evidences of the 
great width of this road are still plainly visible, noticeably 
near the house of the late Stuart J. Park, and also upon the 
high land near the present residence of Sumner Graves. It 
is obvious that the road for some distance south of the hill 
below Mr. Graves's place must of necessity have been quito 
narrow, but the records show the fact that the road was but 
four rods in width upon tlie section first mentioned. 

The road leading from the old road to Ayer at a pojnt 
near School-house No. 2, to the road formerly the Mill 
highway, and intersecting with the latter just at the foot 
of the hill south of the house of Sumner Graves, is very old, 
and was built to furnish a direct way to the mill for the men 
living upon the present Farmers' Row, and in that vicinity. 

The Snake HUl road, so called, wliich leaves the road to 
Ayer at a point a short distance south of the house of Henry 
M. Gaut, was built very early, and partly at least for the pur- 
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pose of enabling farmers to get hay from the south and east 
portions of Kock Meadow, which is described in the next 
chapter. Miss JFarnsworth once told me, however, that Mat- 
thias Farnsworth, the' father of Matthias who lived upon the 
farm now occupied by Hemy M. Graut, lived near Sandy 
Pond, so it is possible that this road might have been built 
for his accommodation, at least in part. It is now mostly in 
Ayer, and but little used. 

The highway whict we know as the old road to Ayer, 
leading from the south end of Farmers' E,ow, past the house 
of Nathan F. Culver, is a very old highway. It is probable 
that this was the way for going to Nonacoicus, which was 
near the present village of Ayer, and the road may have 
been in use before Groton was burned by the Indians. 

Major Simon Willard, the father of Kev. Samuel Willard, 
and the commanding officer of the troops in this region dur- 
ing the early part of King Philip's war, lived at Nonacoi«us. 
Major Willard's house was burned at the time the town was 
destroyed, in March, 1676, when he removed to Charlestown, 
and died in a sliort time.- It is hardly necessary to say that 
Nonacoicus was a part of Groton. 

The road which intersects with the old roud to Ayer at a 
point just south of where the above-named road crosses James's 
Brook, and which extends across to the road from Groton to 
Shirley, is. an old highway. Also, the road leading from Far- 
mers' Row along the south end of James Lawrence's farm, 
certainly as far as the river, is very old, and probably was in 
use on the west side of the river at an early day, for there 
was a ford just below the present Eed Bridge, and a begin- 
ning was made to lay out the lands west of the river as early 
as the year 1681. 
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The Russell road, so called in old times, was discontinued 
many years ago. It left the road from Groton to Ayer at a 
point very near where the house on the Sumner Boynton 
place (now belonging to William H. Drake) stands, and 
went across to the old road to Ayer, intersecting with the 
latter at a short distance above School-house No. 2. There 
are marks of the road still to be seen at its west end, and 
at the eastern end back of Mr. Drake's house, where the 
road is. now quite a good one, and is used for his farm 
teaming.. This road is also plainly visible from the railroad. 

The highway which intersects with the Boston road just 
south of Andrew Eobbins's farm-house, and leads to Brown 
Loaf, is very old ; as is the road leading from Kidge Hill 
Tavern certainly as far as the Pierce place, as well as the 
one which connects with the latter at a short distance east of 
the Pierce place, and joins the Boston road at a point nearly 
opposite to the house formerly known as the Blqdgett place. 
The road leading from the tavern above mentioned, through 
the present Forge Tillage, and so on to Chelmsford, is one of 
the oldest in town. It was originally known as the Chelms- 
ford highway. 

The highway which leaves the road from Groton to Ayei-, 
near the Eber Woods place, now owned by John McGilson, 
and leads to Farmers' Bow, is very old as fai' as Broad 
Meadow. End, described in the next chapter, or to a- point just 
west of the present highway bridge over the railroad. This 
piece of road was originally built, as were several others 
before mentioned, to enable farmei's to get their hay, but it 
was extended past the place now owned by Jackson N. 
Potter, known as the Stephen Kendall place, to its intersec- 
tion with Farmers' Row, at a very early day, certainly as 
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soon as the early part of the last century, wlien John Longley 
was living on the Stephen Kendall place, and Benjamin 
Farnsworth resided on the opposite side of the same road, 
but nearer to Farmers' Row. 

The end of Broad Meadow, above referred to, was spanned 
by a bridge in those days, no doubt to save the expense of 
filling such soft land, which then had probably not been 
drained at all, and was of course much more wet even than 
now. The stnictnre, after a while, received the name of Swill 
Bridge, and I once learned from Miss Elizabeth Farusworth 
the reason which she had heard alleged for this peculiar name. 
The following is the story, which I will preface by stating 
that John Longley, before mentioned, was Miss Farnsworth's 
great-grandfather, and that she remembered well her grand- 
mother Farnsworth, who was Mr. Longley's daughter Lydia ; 
and so we get this account thus directly from Lydia Longley 
Farnsworth, who was born on the Stephen Kendall place in 
1716. 

During the first quarter of the last century, or perhaps until 
a later day, there was a fortified house near the site of the 
present Eber Woods house, and at times of Indian alarm Mr. 
Longley placed his live-stock, and, among other animals, hogs, 
at the fort for safety. From Miss Farnsworth's account it 
seems that it was in the winter, and during such an alarm, 
that Mr. Longley had placed some hogs at the fort for 
safety, and was obliged to carry swill to them. As he 
crossed the bridge he naturally spilled more or less of the 
swine-food, and in the spring the spots were of course visible, 
and thus from this trivial cause the bridge derived its name, 
by which it has ever since been remembered. 



CHAPTER II. 

OLD LANDMAEKS. 

Gibbet Hill, Brown Loaf, Broad Meadow, Half-Moon 
Meadow, Eeedy Meadow, James's Brook and Hawtree Brook 
have l)orne these names ever since the settlement of the town, 
but there are names found in the records, which, to most of 
the inhabitants of the present day, are unintelligible. To 
these names I have given some careful attention and study, 
and venture to make known the result of my investigation. 

The Indian Hill or the Indian Hills (both terms being used 
in the records) were probably one and the same, and the 
names seem to refer to the entire range of hills extending 
from and including the hill opposite to the house of Charles 
Jacobs, all the way to and including the hill upon which the 
house of Captain Moses P. Palmer stands. 

Shepley Hill, mentioned in the records, is the range of hill's 
extending in a northerly direction from the soapstone quarry, 
along the western base of which the "Worcester and Nashua 
railroad runs. 

Ferny Meadow is the large tract of low land on the high- 
way which leads from the Boston road, nearly opposite to 
the house of Captain Moses P. Palmer, to Brown Loaf. 
This meadow extends along the south and southeast side of 
this road from near the Boston ro^d, for quite a distance. 

Rock Meadow is no doubt the one, the northwest end of " 
which borders on the road leading from Grroton to Harvard, 
and just over the hill south of the corner where the Harvard 

i6 
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road leaves the road from Groton to Ayer. This is a large 
tract of land, and is now entirely in the town of Ayer. 

Flaggy Meadow is situated east of the highway leading 
from the old Captain Noah Shattack place, now owned by the 
heirs of the late Captain William Shattuck, to the north side 
of Baddacook Pond. This meadow is near the house of 
Henry P. Shattuck, which stands in the iield away from the 
road, and it forms a part of his farm. It is certain that this 
is the meadow referred to in the records, for Mr. George D. 
Brigham, the town-clerk, has told me that when calling at 
Mr. Shattuck's a' few years since. Flaggy Meadow was men- 
tioned by some one of the family as being a part of their 
farm ; and when Mr. Brigham asked where it was, he was 
told that it is the low land which partly surrounds their 
house. It seems that the name had been handed down 
through the different owners of that estate, but had long 
been lost to public knowledge. " 

Little Half-Moon Meadow is situated between the Martin's 
Pond road and the knoll in my father's meadow east of his 
barns, which knoll is called by the farmers in the neighbor- 
hood " the Island," and has been so called from the early 
days of the town. An examination of the locality will show 
the reason why this little meadow was given the name it 
bears. One of the points of the half-moon is the strip of 
meadow between the high land upon which Andrew Spaul- 
ding's farm barn stands, and the Island, and the other point 
passes between the west end of the Island and the high land 
upon which my father's barns are situated. Both of these 
points pass through and unite with Half-Moon Meadow west 
of the Island. This knoll is entirely surrounded by Half- 
Moon and Little Half-Moon Meadows, and hence its name. 
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Tlie Unquetenorset Meadows are the low lands along the 
brook at the north part of the town, now known by the 
name of Unquety, which is a contraction of the full name 
Unquetenorset, by which it was originally called. 

I am of the opinion that Quosoponagon Meadow is the 
large tract of low land near the Captain John Rockwood 
house in Squannacook. This meadow is on both sides of 
the road, just east of the house, and forms a part of that 
farm. Bwt in this opinion I may be in error. 

Broad Meadow End seems to have been -the name given 
to the narrow portion of Broad Meadow at its southerly 
end, near the present highway bi-idge over the Worcester 
and Nashua railroad, south of the station. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to consider 
the reason why in New England we give a different meaning 
to the word meadow from that affixed to it in England. 
There the word is applied to all mowing land whether low 
or high, but here we call all low land meadow. The reason 
no doubt is that the first settlers in this country found 
the high land covered, for the most part, with heavy timber, 
and for a few men, with few and poor teams and tools, to 
reduce this land to a condition for cultivation, was very hard, 
slow work. But hay with which to feed their cattle in winter, 
was an immediate necessity. The low lands beitig usually 
covered with brush and small trees only, could be easily 
burned over, and with the ashes thus produced, serving as a 
fertilizer, grass, though no doubt generally of a wild and poor 
character, was raised. The records of this and other towns 
show that meadow land was a choice possession, granted to 
the inhabitants in small lots, and often in the outskirts of the 
town, no man having a large piece of this land in any one 
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place, unless, perchance, he were possessed of so ranch money, 
as was the case with Captain James Parker, as to enable him 
to pay rates (taxes) upon a large tract of this valuable land. 
Captain Parker, being well off, owned a large portion of 
Half-Moon Meadow, and also a great part of Broad Meadow, 
but men of less means were obliged to content themselves 
with small lots of meadow in widely separated sections of the 
town. Some of those who lived in the village owned small 
pieces of Rock Meadow, the situation of which I have 
described, and were obliged to go haying at that long distance 
from home, and in an Indian country. 

The number of roads originally built to enable the inhabi- 
tants to get liay from the meadows of the town, as desci'ibed 
in the former chapter, attests the value and importance which 
was then attached to this low land. 

Thus these Englishmen, our forefathers, referred only to 
mowing land when they used the word meadow in their 
records ; but as their meadow^ was at first low land in factj the 
generations since have given this name to all low land. 

The low tract of land at the northwestern base of Brown 
Loaf, and extending from the present Lowell road to the road 
which leads from Martin's Pond to the north side of 
Baddacook Pond, was no doubt the place designated in the 
records as Brown Loaf Plain. That portion of the record 
which relates to the laying out of the road which we call 
Love Lane, and its extension easterly, makes it seem certain 
that this tract of land is Brown Loaf Plain. 

By the General Fields was probably meant the large tract 
of land bounded on the northwest by the road which passes 
through the Community, and which then formed a part of 
the Lancaster highway, and was also bounded in the same 
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direction between the present corner, near the Pollard place 
and the river, by the Lancaster highway, the old location of 
which I have described in the previous chapter. These fields 
were bounded on the east, southeast, and south by what is 
now known as the old road to Ayer, and they were bounded 
on the southwest and west either by the road leading from 
the corner south of the Benjamin Moors place to the present 
Shirley road, or they may have extended all the way to the 
river. The roads which I have mentioned were all in exist- 
ence two hundred years ago, as shown in the previous chapter. 
This tract was common land, and was used for pastming the 
herd composed of the cattle which belonged to the men living 
in the west and south parts of the town. As the cattle owned 
by the first settlers were pastured, for the most part, upon the 
common land, the town was divided into three sections for 
this purpose, each section having a herd, and every owner of 
stock in a section was obliged to pay his proportion of the 
expense attending the herding of the cattle in that section, 
even though one or more owners might pasture their cattle 
within their own enclosure. But in the general absence of 
fences except for enclosing cultivated land, and as probably a 
good deal of this even was unfenced, the careful herding of 
the stock pastured upon the common land was considered of 
such general importance as to warrant an assessment upon all 
those who could be in any way interested. 



